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SPEED! 
THE TERROR OF THE SEA. 
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THE CRIME’ OF |’ speed madness be the underlying cause of the 
GOING SLOW. greatest marine disaster in history, the traveling 

public have it in their power to make Such appalling 
catastrophes unlikely in future. When enough of them are convinced 
that excessive speed is unsafe at sea, and that it is better to be a little 
late in arriving at New York or Liverpool than to take a chance that 
may result as the Zifanic’s first voyage resulted, transatlantic vessels 
will go slower in danger zones. Steamers go fast in fog, or risk ice 
perils on the northerly route, because of their passengers’ desire to get 
somewhere quick. 7//s one’s chauffeur is to meet him at the dock with 
his car ; ‘hat one is fearful lest he fail to make connections with a cer- 
tain train; some one else has a business engagement—all begin to 
worry in midocean for fear the ship will not get in at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. ‘To this almost 


@artoons and Comments 
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“record runs” in the face of the elements. Men who know the sea 
respect it and comprehend it, but ships are not operated for them. 
Ships are built and advertised and run for landsmen who know nothing 
about the sea, and whose principal thought in connection with a voyage 
is whether the vessel they have engaged passage on serves seven meals 
a day or only five. The man who has ordered his chauffeur to meet 
hita at, the dock may ultimately be willing to change his plans in trifling 
respects if by doing so he may save his life. Likewise the passenger who 
wants to catch a train, and he who has an important business date to 
keep. Steamers speed through fog, risk icebergs, and take the northerly 
route for just one basic reason: the people who pay can’t wait to go 
slower. As to the probability of disaster, the matter of possible ship- 
wreck is like the doctrine of hell fire in religion. It is something 

that threatens the other fellow, 





universal desire for speed re- 
gardless of cost the business 
ends of the transatlantic lines 
have naturally been responsive. 
Fast and ever faster boats has 
been the rule. ‘To the lines 
which could combine speed 
and luxury in one hull went the 
patronage. A captain is in 
supreme command, and _ his 
judgment is final in all matters 
pertaining to the ship’s pro- 
gress, but back of the captain 
are the owners and the stock- 
holders who are looking for 
business and prestige, and back 
of the owners and stockholders 
are the people who travel— 
those who pay big money for 
a quick trip and who must have 
it. Captains are but human, 
no matter how much gold lace 
they wear, and they feel this 
pressure, the same as a railroad 
engineer, who must make his 
time, feels it. ‘There can be 
no escape for them so long 
as the public’s mandate is 
«Speed !” When the ocean 
once more is treated seriously, 
and the perils which accom- 
pany it are given more than a 
passing thought, transatlantic 








but not you. 
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THE time is coming when cam- 

paign funds will be wanted 
in politics, and Wall Street will 
contribute most freely to the 
party which pledges itself to 
enforce the Sherman Law with- 
out fear or favor. At first sight 
this seems an improbability, but 
in reality it is nothing of the 
sort. Wall Street interests, 
large and small, will be glad to 
line the coffers of a party which 
promises to “disintegrate” the 
trusts, for see what happened 
to Standard Oil after the obse- 
quies of disintegration took 
place. Standard Oil curbed, 
and its claws neatly clipped by 
the Government law depart- 
ment, the stock entered upon a 
period of bullish activity which 
was very gratifying to those 
who were in at the “death.” 
Tobacco stock also found that 
disintegration agreed with it. 
Indeed, from a purely specula- 
tive point of view, an inside tip 
that the Government is about 
to proceed against a certain 
monopoly under the Sherman 
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voyagers will not be so insistent 
upon “schedule time” and 


WANTED: A STRONG-ARM SQUAD. 


Law is tantamount to a_per- 
sonally-conducted boom. 











RETRIBUTION’S WAY. 


NCE there was a man whom the 

Fates destined for a long, if 
not wholly hilarious, life. 

At an early date he was 

haled to the bar of Justice 

for some cause now of no 

interest, and after many golden 

hours had been wasted in securing 


a jury of his peers, who 
knew nothing, had read 
nothing, and entertained no 
opinions about anything, and 
the subsequent frittering away of 
much time by the eminent counsel 
on both sides in exhibiting the num- 
erous ways in which rank nonsense 
could be made to sound like solemn 
sense, the gentleman was convicted. 

He appealed the case, and a new 
trial was eventually granted him on 
the ground that the original infor- 
mation described his offence as be- 
ing against the peace of the great 
State, when in feality ft was also 
against the dignity of the same great 
State. This trial lingered along like 
the worm that dieth not, interrupted 
when nearly done by the presumably 
unpremeditated dropping dead of 
one of the jurymen, to the keen 
envy of the remaining eleven. 
Thereupon the trial was begun all 
over again, and the defendant once 
moreconvicted. Again heappealed, 
and the case was presently reversed 
on the ground that it had been 
solemnly sworn that a certain infant, 
more or less directly related to some- 
body or other whose relation to the 
defendant is now forgotten, had-had 
the mumps, when it wasclearly shown 
that thesaid infant had butonemump, 
the mumps in but a single jaw. 
Some timein the subsequent our 
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My shoes are through on the bottoms 
From climbing the agency stairs, 

And my trousers shine with a polish fine 
From theatrical oftice-chairs. 





THE POWER 


hero was again convicted, and about a year there- 
after the conviction was affirmed. 
later the Appellate Court granted a reversal, over- 
ruling itself and ordering a new trial, on the 
ground that a comma had been omitted from 
During the following autumn 
the gentleman was, as usual, convicted: again. 
Once more, as had become his custom, he ap- 
pealed; but the court sternly affirmed the con- 


the information. 
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viction. 
Six months 


Rialto Roundelaps. 





: AT LIBERTY. 


CT" landlady 's getting worried 

And doubtful about her rent, 

And it’s plain to me this seems to be 
My winter of discontent. 


There isn’t a bluff left in me, 
Not a single stall to shout, 

And when they say: “ Nota thing to-day,” 
I feel like a down-and-out. 


- 


I’m living on cheese and crackers 


And hope of a check from home, 


And I’d give my soul for a stellar réle 


As a guard at the Hippodrome! 


It may bea joke to the jokers, 
But with me it's past a joke; 
It "Il soon be lunch with the bread-line bunch, 
For, take it from me, 1’m broké! 








Some months later, however, it ordered 
a rehearing, reversed itself, and granted a new 
trial, this time on the ground that one of the 
jurors had been bitterly prejudiced against a 
certain attorney for the defence because of hav- 
ing married the divorced wife of said attorney, 
and had endeavored to get as nearly even as 
might be by taking satisfaction out of the un- 
fortunate hide of the defendant. 


Next spring the prisoner wasagain 
put on trial, but upon this occasion 
the jury disagreed. Later he was 
once more tried and convicted. He 
again appealed, and again was 
granted a new trial on the ground 
that he had not been asked whether 
he had anything to say why sentence 
should not be passed upon him. This 
new trial resulted in the usual con- 
viction. 

Then came another appeal based 
on the grounds that new evidence 
had been discovered, that the trial 
judge erred in his instructions to 
the jury, and that the original indict- 
ment was faulty because sundry ¢’s 
and 2’s had been uncrossed and un- 
dotted. So anew trial was ordered, 
which resulted in yet another con- 
viction. At the present time he has 
his customary appeal pending. All 
through the affair experts have 
sworn on their expertness, and other 
experts, equally asexpert, havesworn 
to exactly the contrary. The case 
still goes on, for there are plenty of 
experts left, the defendant still lives, 
and his money is not yet exhausted. 

From the foregoing we should 
learn that in order to live to a ripe 
old age we should get embroiled in 
the law and have the price to stay 
broiling; also, that all the sad jckes 

are not confined to Hostetter’s 

justly-celebrated Almanac. 
Tom P. Morgan. 
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I'll play any part they give me, 
I’ll carry a spear a spell, 

“ At Liberty” is no way to be, 
It is n’t a joke—it’s hell! 

Berton Braley. 









Ne one is permitted to carry a bundle of any kind 

into the United States Supreme Court room. 
It is an old and established rule, and is rigidly en- 
forced .by the doorkeepers and the white-gloved 
Capitol police officer who is on duty 
when the court is in session. 

A small boy started into the court- 
room the other day when he was stopped at the door. 
‘“What have you in that package, son?’’ asked 
a door-tender. 

‘* Aw, goon,’’ came the reply. ‘“‘I’mina hurry, 
mister. It ain’t nothing much I’ve got here. 
Lem’me go on in. I’m late now, and I’ve got to 
see a guy.”’ 

‘‘But you can’t go in that court-room with a 
parcel; you ought to know that. It’s the rule. 
Whom do you want to see, and what do you want 
with him?’ persisted the guardian of the swinging 
doors. 

‘‘Well, if you’ve got to know, I’ve got some 
lunch in here an’ it’s for Bud; he’s my brother, 
and pages for them judges,’’ the boy explained. 
“It’s past dinner-timée now, and ma sent me over 
here with this bundle of lunch‘ so’s Bud would n’t 
get hongery.”’ 

The doorkeeper promised to deliver Bud’s lunch, 
and the small boy, who had been turned down at 
the entrance to the highest tribunal in the land, 
trudged off in disgust. 

‘‘It’s hard to make lots of sightseers understand 
the rule,’’ explained the policeman on watch at the 
door, ‘‘and we never try to go into explanations. 
It’s enough for them to surmise that we don’t ex- 
pect to take any chances on anything happening 
that should n’t in that court-room. A fellow came 
along here the other day, and it was plain to me 
that he had been drinking more than he should 
have. He stopped for a moment, and I recognized 
him as a fellow that I had stopped several days 
before from going into the court-room because he 
had something tucked under his arm that did n’t 
look just right to me. Well, this fellow sauntered 
up to me and said he believed he would go in and 
look around. I told him to move on, that the 
court-room was full. ‘So’m I—nearly,’ he replied. 
‘I know why you won’t let me in there,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘Ish ’cause I’ve got a package on.’ I told 


Packages 
Keep Out. 
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him he had guessed right, and he moved on. You 
see, he had n’t forgotten his former lesson.”’ 


* 


. DANA DuRAND, Director of the Census, is an 
adept at wood-carving. He spends many lei- 
sure hours at his home in Woodley Place tinkering 
with carpenter’s tools. ‘I’ve got a workbench 
fitted up in my cellar,’”’ explained Mr. 
Durand, ‘‘and I get lots of enjoyment 
out of making rustic chairs, repairing 
bric-a-brac around the house, and putting together 
this knockdown furniture that you can buy pretty 
cheap from a Grand Rapids firm. I never took any 
lessons in cabinet-making; | guess I just have a 
knack for tinkering around with tools. It’s lots of 
fun, too, and the recreation really helps me to keep 
in physical trim.’ 
* 


HEF ’s a tip to any one who may have occasion 

to send a communication to the senior Senator 
from Idaho. Be careful to spell his name correctly. 
To write it faultlessly it should be: The Hon. Wel- 
don Brinton Heyburn. Just like that. 
Woe be unto him or her who errs 
thoughtlessly, carelessly, purposely, 
or otherwise in addressing that member of the Sen- 
ate, for he simply will not overlook the mistake. 
At least he did not when a constituent, living out 
in Boise, addressed a letter to him in this fashion : 
‘* Wilton A. Hayburn, Esq.” 

This Idahoan who made the unpardonable faux 
had a suggestion or two to offer to Mr. Hey- 
burn regarding the manner in which he should view 
a bill that was of great import to the mining in- 
terests of that Western State. Senator Heyburn 
was greatly peeved when he saw the way his name 
was spelled. Without reading the contents of the 
letter carefully, he dictated a terse reply to one of 
his stenographers, stating in substance: ‘It strikes 
me that the opinion of a man who does not know 
how to spell correctly the name of the senior Sen- 
ator from his own State cannot be worth very much. 
If he does not know enough to address his Senator 
without making a mistake, is he not apt to have a 
wrong understanding about everything else? I 


Tinkering 
for his Health. 


Heyburn, 
the Finicky. 
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joy. 


ODDS AND ENDS FROM THE NATIONAL GRAB-BAG. 


think so. You will please note that my name is 
Weldon B. Heyburn, and not ‘ Wilton A. Hayburn,’ 
as you would haveit. If you should communicate to 
me in the future you will please get my name right, 
and then I may consider what you have to say.” 


aa 


ICHMOND PEARSON Hopson of Merrysmack 
fame, who represents the Sixth Alabama Dis- 
trict in Congress, is having rough sailing these 
days, and there are those of his friends who are 
open in predicting that he may not be 
re-elected to the Sixty-third Congress. 
It all happened over a controversy 
that the Congressman had with Representatives 
Hay of Virginia and Fitzgerald of New York. 

The charge made by Mr. Fitzgerald that Mr. 
Hobson had spent much time lecturing when he 
should have been in Washington has taken root in 
his district. Frank S. Moody, a popular banker, 
who at present is a constituent of Hobson, an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation some time ago, and a well-liked Republican, 
who lives in Tuscaloosa, is seeking the nomination 
also. Four expert research-men have been in 
Washington for the last fortnight looking into Mr. 
Hobson’s record. They have seen how many roll- 
calls he has missed, and obtained other interesting 
information, which will be sprung at the proper 
time and place, unless Mr. Hobson can prevent it. 

For some reason or other Mr. Hobson is not the 
most popular member of the House. Even his 
colleagues take a rap at him whenever they get a 
chance—and they seldom overlook any bets. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, before starting out on his last lec- 
turing tour, Mr. Hobson held the floor of the House 
defending a charge made by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that he showed lack 
of courage in criticising the action of the committee 
for recommending certain changes in the service 
as suggested by former Adjutant-General Ains- 
worth. During the course of his heated remarks 
Congressman Hobson insisted: ‘‘ Fellow Demo- 
crats, you know me and my record, and you know 
on what platform I stand——”’ 

‘*Sure we do,’’ chimed in half-a-dozen of his 
listeners ; ‘‘the Chautauqua platform usually.’’ 


Hobson's 
Platform. 








POETIC JUSTICE. 


low 


beast. 





new, 


He ’d lectured Brown—unjustly, too. 


Poor Brown went home that night to find 
A letter from some lawyer there, 
Informing him in language kind 
That to great wealth he’d fallen heir ; 


And would Brown call and let them know 
His pleasure soon? Well, Brown guessed so! 


Of course, Brown bought the business then, 


And hired away from other firms 
Some managers who ’d treat the men 
As human beings, not as worms; 
But, first of all, he fired that boss; 


And no one mourned much at the loss. 


And then Brown bought a touring-car, 
And when that former boss he ’d see 
He’d follow, smoking his cigar, 
And spatter him extensively. 
Of course, ’t was alla dream. But say, 
Why can’t things happen once that way? 


ROWN’S boss was mean and small and 
And not Brown’s equal in the least; 
But still he was the boss, and so 


Felt free to treat Brown like a 


That very day, for something 


Walter G. Doty. 


A ROAD TO FORTUNE. 


ere Hankins (the tramp).—Can’t you help me aa little, boss? 


I hain’t had nothin’ to eat for three days. 


Mr. Knox.— Why don’t you get an engagement with some show- 


man to fast in a dime-museum ? 





THE LITERARY GARMENT-WORKERS’ 


MAKING UP MAN?TLEs oF O. HENRY IN ASSORTED SIZES FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


PLAYFUL thing is Phyllis’ hair! 
In youth, as I remember now, 
The gentle mountain breezes fair 
Toss’d raven curls about her brow 


I saw dear Phyllis leave her flat 
And walk the busy city street. 

The playful wind which filched her hat 
Toss’d curls of gold about her feet! 


as. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE. 


RETHREN AND SISTERS, we are ready to answer 
any questions any of you may wish to ask 
regarding Brother Meekly, whom we have 
decided to recommend to you as a successor 
to our dear Brother Smart who, as you know, 
has taken up his work in another field,” said 
Deacon Grace to the church assembled to hear 
the report of the committee regarding the new pastor to be 
chosen by the pulpit committee. “Has any one any ques- 
tions to ask?” 

Deacon Mosspack.—Is he sound on the doctrines? 
We've had about all the “higher criticism” and other gittin’ away 
from the good old Gospel I want. The old-time religion is good 
enough for me. 

SisTER SHARPE.—What about his wife? Is she the kind of 
a wife a pastor ought to have? We've had about enough of pastors’ 
wives that wasn’t willing to take hold and keep up her sheer of the 
church work. 

Sister Actpp.—I hope she won't set the young folks an example 
in worldliness in dress and actions by wearin’ red feathers in her hat 
and allowin’ sec’lar toones to be played on her piano on the Sabbath day ; 
that’s what J hope. 

BROTHER SKYNFLINT.—What about his sal’ry? Seems to me six 
hundred a year an’ a parsonage partly furnished is a good deal for us to 
pay a minister with only a wife an’ five children. ‘That’s what we been 
taxed for, and it might be a good time to cut the sal’ry some. It keeps 
some folks humble to have to live plain. 

Sister ‘TaRTLY.—I hope-to-man he doesn’t part his hair in the 
middle like our last pastor did. It spoiled all my enjoyment of his 
sermons—that and stickin’ a flower in his buttonhole ev'ry time he come 
into the pulpit. It seemed very worldly and rather unsanctified to me. 

BROTHER SYKES.— 
I hope that it will be 
understood that he 
ain’t to be away from 
the pulpit exceptin’ 
for his reg’lar three 
weeks’ vacation. 
When / was young 
we never heard 0’ 
such a thing as minis- 
ters, nor no one else, 
havin’ two or three 
weeks’ vacation with 
their pay goin’ on all 
the time. Some of us 
don’t get no such a 
snap as that now. 

BrRoTHER MEANS. 
—Where does he 
stand on dancing, and 
card-playing, and go- 
ing to the theatre? I 
want to know that 














HOLD ON TIGHT! 


Pa ButTERFLY GIVES THE CHILDREN AN EXHIBITION OF Kire-FLyING! 





question? If he ain’t an out-and-out Prohibitionist we better look else- 
where. You know what my temp’rance views are. I believe in the 
sentiment of the poem: 
‘‘The lips that touch liquor 
Shall never touch mine,’’ 
and I’d as soon tell a minister that right to his face as any one else. 

BROTHER Spicer.—Is he willing to keep politics out of the pulpit? 
I want the straight Gospel from the pulpit. A minister ain’t no business 
meddling with politics. | 

SisTER GruBB.—What is he wanting to leave where he is for? If 
it’s so that they don’t want him why should we want him? If he is 
doing good work for the Lord where he is why doesn’t he stay there? 
I'd like to know about all that. 

SisTER GLoom.—AIll is, I think we better go slow. Choosin’ a 
pastor is a mighty important thing, and it’s a good deal easier to git one 
than it is to git rid of one when he doesn’t fill the bill. I should want 

to look up his record 








a good deal before I 
voted for him. 
BROTHER KEENE. 
—How is he in the 
prayer-meeting, and 
is he evangelistic ? 
What we want is an 
all-round man, ard not 
one that is good in 
the pulpit Sunday 
mornings only. 
SIsTER GaADDSBY. 
— How is he on pas- 
toral calling? Our 
last pastor never 
darkened my doors 
the whole time he was 
here, and I don’t think 
he could of had much 
interest in my spiritual 
condition. I want a 
pastor that has enough 





before I vote for him. 
If he wants to sanc- 
tion our young folks 
going to perdition by 
favoring the things I 
have mentioned he’ll 
not get my vote. 
SIsTER WHITERIB- , 
BON.— Where does he 
stand on the temp’rance 











THE EDITOR'S DRAW. 
With profuse apologies to Harper's Monthly Magazine. 





may be all wery well to give the Devil 


t 
I pay him in advance. 





interest in his people 
to come and see them 
two or three times a 
year. No pastor can 
shepherd his flock as 
he ought to unless he 
makes calls. That's 
what J think, and I’d 
as soon as not tell him so 
plainly. J. L. Harbour. 








his due, 


but there is scant need to 














T= junior member of one of the big speculative 
houses on lower Broadway has a particular 
weakness for the ‘‘wheel,’’ and on his frequent 
trips to the other side never fails to spend a few 
days at Monte Carlo. Each time he 
is going to get back what he dropped 
the time before, and each time finds 
him with just so much more lost ground to make up. 
It has come to be a regular joke with his partners, 
who guy him unmercifully after each of his trips. 
A week or so ago, after a particularly disastrous 
pilgrimage, he breezed into the office directly from 
the steamer, a smile on his face that was an open 
challenge to his partners to come on and ask him 
‘*How he made out this time.’”’ Too wary to be 
caught, they said nothing about it, remarking merely 
on his cheerful manner and apparent good health. 
‘*Cheerful?’’ he said, ‘‘why would n’t I be cheer- 
ful? Just look at that,’’ He handed them a news- 
paper clipping. ‘‘The Prince of Monaco,”’ it read, 
‘*the proprietor of Monte Carlo, has lately invested 
the bulk of his fortune in American oil enterprises.’’ 
' 


* 


os A™ I for the recall of judges? Well, let’s see. 

Last May I bought some Standard Oil at 650. 
Just after that a bunch of judges decreed that the 
company must be ‘disintegrated.’ The other day 
a broker bid me 850 for my stock. Am I for the 
recall of judges? I guess not.’’ 


¥ 


pee and Smith were in the same class at college, 

and started in Wall Street about the same time. 
Jones was a studious, thorough-going sort of a chap, 
and by the end of two years had made himself in- 
valuable in the statistical department of one of the 
big houses. Smith never looked into a book except 
around examination time, but always seemed to be 
able to get along. Before he had been in Wall 
Street two years he was ‘‘ doing well’’ on the Curb, 
and not long after became the floor-member for a 
big Stock Exchange house. 

‘That was ten years ago. During all that time 

ones has gone on making himself more and more 
invaluable—his store of knowledge is something 

henomenal. The firm appreciates him and pays 
Bim $60 a week. He is recognized 
as one of the best statisticians in 
the Street. 

Smith, on the other hand, has be- 
come the head of his firm. He 
does n’t know any more about the 
value of things than he knew ten 
years ago, but when it comes to 
‘*beating them out of an eighth”’ 
there isn’t a keener man on the 
floor of the Exchange. Last year 
his share amounted to $30,000. 

And that’s about Wall Street’s 
idea of the relative value of intelli- 
gence and native shrewdness. 
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‘*YVou buy a convertible bond, and 
if the stock into which it is 


Revenge 
at Last. 





















































EVEN 


patronize a manicure? 
THE ELEPHANT.— Sure I do! 
only folks who have lady charmers! ° 


Why not? 


IN THE JUNGLE. 
THE SNAKE.— Why, Tuskley, you gay oid sport! 


You don’t mean to say you 


You need n’t think snakes are the 





goes the other way, the bond doesn’t go down. 
Being a bond, it just stays the same.”’ 

The next time your broker hands you that, seek the 
nearest woodpile and shout Ittstily for the Ethiopian. 

If he doesn’t come out at once, start pulling the 
woodpile apart—he’s sure to be there. Very likely 
you ’ll come upon him reading a paper on which 
will be written something like this: 

‘*You don’t get a whack at the speculative side 
of the thing for nothing. The fact that they ’re con- 
vertible makes them sell away above their real value 
as bonds, Buy ’em and see if they can go down.”’ 


* 


Gvccestion to hard-put financial writers: Why 
not try a story about the effect of the opening 
of the Panama Canal? Franklin. 


E as hungriest Wall Streeter takes lamb with- 
out mint sauce. 


THAT GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLICE-DOG. 
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convertible goes up in price, the 
bond goes uptoo. But if the stock 
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HOW TO BUY A FARM. 


EVER buy a farm during the winter season. 

Many a farm has been bought with the 

snow on the ground which later turned out to 
be a stone-quarry. 

Examine closely into the title. Every good 
lawyer will do this for you, and his bill, with the 
fees added, should about equal the total cost 
of the place. 

See that the farm is well watered. It is not 
necessary for the farm to be so located that it 
is entirely covered with water at high tide. A 
few good springs will be sufficient. 

Remember, a farm might be completely 
covered with a large and threatening mortgage 
which is invisible to the naked eye. The county 
clerk will divulge this secret for a few dollars. 

Test the soil before buying 
If the ground is run down and 
exhausted, proceed with due care. 

See that the fences are in good 
repair. There are several kinds 
of fences—the line fence, the rail 
fence, the stake-and-rider, the 
board fence, and the wire fence. 
You will have no trouble in identi- 
fying the barb-wire; the neigh- 
bors will show you the line fences. 

When you have found the very 
farm you want, one with a good 
house, well shaded, fine barns and 
outbuildings, fair meadows, and 
thick wood-lots, hurry to the 
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nearest real-estate agent’s office 
and invest—in something else. 


























‘Things are coming my way for fair!” “‘That ’s right! Cover me up!” 


**Good! 





There he goes!” 








‘‘Hooray! Nothing like head- 
work in this police business! ” 












** Disraeli.”’ 








really worth-while things of the season. Nothing Mr. Arliss has done 

thus far—not excepting his splendid work with Mrs. Fiske in * Leah 
Kleshna " some seasons ago—can touch his masterly handling of the réle of the 
statesman. As a play * Disraeli’’ seems a bit crude in spots. Asa characte 
study pure and simple Mr. Arliss makes ** Disraeli *’ a most interesting evening's 
entertainment. With a seven months’ run thus far in New York, no further 
recommendation is necessary. 


EMOTES = 
Planes” or Wattachs 


Gy ret ARLIss's portrayal of 7he Hon. Benjamin Disraeli is one of the 
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THE GIRL THAT PASSED. 


ER hair was gold, 
Her eyes were blue, 
The face of an angel 
Smiled at you; 
And the look she gave 
So plainly said: 
“Come, come for me!”’ 
As by you she sped — 
“The Girl that passed in a car.” 






a 


Her hair was black, With figure alluring 
Her face a dream, And face all arrayed 
A picture of beauty, In smiles so inviting, 
A poet’s theme; This beauteous maid 
With eyes that flashed Speeds ’way like a vision 
And lured with a wink, That fades in the mist 
And left but this memory, You see her a moment, 
? (How futile to think !) Then off quick she’s whisked— 
“A Girl that passed in a car.” “The Girl that passed in a car!” 
David A. Baer. 
Jo 


WOMANS ECONOMY. 


r. I. M. Porrer.—I have n’t made enough in the last month to pay 
M my Office-boy’s wages. 
Mrs. Porter.— Then why don’t you make your bookkeeper run 
the errands? 
CONSIDERATE. 


M**: Hoxus.—My husband is so considerate. He was afraid smok- 
ing would ruin the curtains. 
Mrs. Pokus.—And so he stopped smoking? 
Mrs. Hoxus.—No, he went and took down the curtains. 


formerly rested; and a cuspidor or two, into 


“Monsieur BWeaucaire.”’ 

EWIS WALLER'S spring season at Daly's in ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire”’ is decidedly 
refreshing after the season’s overflow of turkey trots, cabarets, and inane 
musical shows. ** Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ with its powder and patches, its gallants 

and beauties of Bath, brings back the Daly's of old, when John Drew and Ada Rehan 
were the bright lights. Mr. Waller gives a very good account of himself as Alonsieur 
Seaucaire. Grace Lane, imported for the occasion, is a very frigid Lady Mary 

WE. Hill. 


WHEN POMPEII WAS “WET.” 


HEY have just excavated a shop in the ‘‘ Street of Abundance”’ 
leading to the Amphitheaire of buried Pempeii. Among the 
relics found was a row of wine jars, placed in such a manner as to 
indicate that the vintner was pouring wine from 
one to the other when the wave of lava got him in 
A.D.79. The jars, according to report, are 
of bronze and glass, and ‘‘ contained various 
liguids.’’ No doubt. The cash-till, made of 
ivory, was found where the panic-stricken 
owner left it. Itheld a quantity of silver coins. 
From these facts there ts only one con- 
clusion: The shop on the ‘‘ Street of Abun- 
dance’’ was a saloon. If the excavators 
will look closely they will probably find a 
brass rail, upon which Pompeiian feet 





which Pompetian roysterers contentedly spat. If 

they will examine further the coins of the cash-drawer they will un- 
doubtedly find some of them to be of foreign origin and some counter- 
feitand plugged. Wasn't it Martial or Mr. Dooley who remarked 
that any kind of money woes in a saloon? 

What a pleasing picture it is—fora fact. There, on that fateful 
day in 79, stood the barkeep, pouring seven different brands from one 
jar. The crowd was out in front, lined up against the mahogany. 
Somebody was singing ‘‘ We Won't go Home,’ etc., which, unless we 
mistake much, was of Pompetian origin. Two teamsters were twisting 
arms in an amiable way, and a party of porters were good-naturedly 
blacking one another's eves. A ‘‘regular’’ patron enters and smiles 
upon the busy barkeep. “ Same as usual, Junius Marcus ?’’ ‘‘ Certes."’ 
A Calabrian organ-grinder sends his pretty daughter in to pass the 
tambo. A Salvation Army lassie from Rome peddles the latest issue 
of ‘‘ Clamor Belli.’’ All is pleasant riot. And then—the lava. 





; he silver lining to the cloud may be there; but the trouble is, clouds do not 


float around turned inside out. 
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THE CAMPAIGN Iss 


THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT.— Well, the campaign is on. ‘Fill the Di 
THE WOMAN IN THE CaASE.--You great big Gop! How can* give you 
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REAL SWIFT. 


‘* Haven't you forgotten something?” asked the maid, with a blush. 
‘Oh, that’s ail right,”’ replied the swain, as he opened the door to 


go out. ‘You can keep thé rest of the candy!” 

















WILLIE’S KITE. 


ITES to gaily soar and sail 
Need the right amount of tail. 
If too little on_you tie, 
Kites will never mount the sky ; 
If you know not when to stop, 
Kites will simply dive and flop. 


Billy Taft, your Boom’s a kite, 
Ready for a record flight; 

But it has too long a tail, 

Made on much too large a scale. 
You will find it will not rise 
Into Presidential skies 

If you do not snip a bit 

Off the length and heft of it. 
Ere you head it up the gale, 
Take a tip, and dock its tail. 
Start by chopping Sunny Jim: 
You can never fly with dim. 
Lorimer must also go, — 


Illinois has told you so; 

Barnes and Woodruff to you cling, - 
Hanging on like anything ; 
Penrose pins his faith to you; 
Lodge is there, and Crane is, too; 
Tariff grafters, standing pat, 

Bank on you to save their fat; 
Bosses hitch their wagons tight 
To your star—or rather, kite. 
Honest William, pray get wise, 
Can a kite so weighted rise? 

Do you really think so, Bill? 
Take our word, it never will. 


Kites to gaily soar and sail 

Need the right amount of tail. 

If too little on you tie, 

Kites will never mount the sky. 

If you know not when to stop, 

Kites will simply dive and flop i le 
™- 


DOCTORED ITEMS. 


A pocror, in plain language, is the fellow who tells us how we got it. 
Changing doctors is worse than it sounds. You can’t change them. 
Never swap horses in the middle of the stream. But if the horse turns 
out to be an ass — why, swim! 
After the operation on his side. Adam congratulated himself on having 
gone to a free clinic. As there was no fee, he presented his own bill — 
which Eve 2ittinds met, and the deuce and the doctors to pay ever since. 


CAUSE ENOUGH. 


rae n’t Mr. Turtell a strange man ? 
within himself. 
- “ eouk ° . . , . 
Giapys.—Well, it is no wonder he is troubled with indigestion. 


aA 


THE UNBENT TWIG. 


"WO young men of Suffolk, Virginia, fought with knives over a five- 

cent bet. concerning the time required to skin a catfish. Bold 

would be the layman who attempted, in utter ignorance of scientific 
principles involved in this dispute, to say the right and wrong. In sucha 
compendium as the World Almanac, in those pages 
devoted to sporting records, we have sought in 
vain for the “best performance” at catfish 
skinning. It may be, though, that in the 
Old Dominion such records, professional 
and amateur, are sincerely kept. 

What should interest us most about this 
item of news is the fact that both duelists 
were preachers’ sons. Why is it that, in those 
Jamilies where one might reasonably look for 
unusual grace and tenderness, there so often 
develops pugnacity and unoriginal sin? 
Why do so many ministers’ sons become 
tough citizens? It may be for the same reason 
that the cobbler’s children go unshod, the butcher's 
family takes to vegetarian diet, and the printer's 
daughter has no visiting-cards ; these being among the — 
commonest of facts. 

But here is a more definite explanation: After all, 
preaching is a business or livelihood. Speaking in averages, it is not a 
very well-paid, or in all respects attractive, business; but still a business. 
Now, no business or profession is heroic to its own devotees. There come 
times when the baker wishes never to see another loaf, when the lawyer 
turns nauseated from his briefs; and why not also a time when the 


He seems to live wholly 


minister envies the mechanic or the plumber who mends his pipes? In. 


these moments of discontent it would be strange if the minister did not 
confide in his family. Tt is easy to believe that the said family is fully 
aware that preaching is not all that it is cracked up to be. 


aA 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M* Gowit.—I am going to join the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 
Reccy Riversipe.—Great Cesar! What for? 
Mr. Gowit.—So that I can paint the town and have my expenses paid. 
ANSWERED. 


ee ee give three proofs that the world actually is round. 
WILLiz.— The book says so, you say so, and ma says so. 
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AN EARLY FROST. 














hen you say “I don’t care!” see to it that your tone of voice ndeot'e t  Saitliieie 


that you really do. 
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THE THUMBS-DOWNERS. 


HAVE always noticed,” expounded 
the professional promoter who 
was interesting a collection 
of small capitalists in a new 
scheme for sudden affluence 
which he had devised in his 
ever-bubbling brain, “I 
have noticed that a chronic 
disease is the best guarantee 
of a practically interminable 
life that a person can have. 
Who are the oldest inhabi- 
tants of any community? 

Are they the people who have 
been strong and rugged, worked 
hard, and been pointed out as pic- 
tures or perfect health? Not at all. The real sept-oct- 
and non-agenarians among us to-day are the people 
whom we have known from boyhood as hopeless in- 
valids. There’s old man Shanks, for example. His 
liver gave out fifty years ago—or he said it was his liver, 
and the doctor corroborated his diagnosis and pro- 
nounced him incurable. Well, the old fellow has been 
drawing three dollars a week from a benefit society ever 
since, and is apparently good for twenty-five years more. 
Then there ’s Uncle John Henry Ropes. He’s been all 
tied up with acute rheumatism ever since I can remem- 
ber. He'll get up in the morning as crooked and stiff as 
an apple-tree, and you can hear him howl and swear with 
pain all over the neighborhood. People think he’s dying, 
but he gets limbered up in the middle of the day, and is as 
chipper as can be. I know lots of men whom the life-insur- 
ance-companies have rejected because the examining phy- 
sicians have declared them to be afflicted with diseased hearts, 
kidneys, or some other organs. But these doomed individuals 
go right on living forever, and laugh sardonically every time a policy- 
holder, who was accepted as physically sound and a good risk, dies 
after paying two or three premiums. 

“Now, gentlemen, my proposition is to organize a life-insurance 
company to deal exclusively with those applicants whose lives have 
been despaired of. We will take in nobody who cannot show a cer- 
tificate of critical ill-health and ineligibility from the medical boards of 
one or several of the old-line companies. In our by-laws and acver- 


tising we will claim that our motives are purely humanitarian; that 





























INVENTIONS WE HAVE MET. 


Set the alarm clock for the desired time (A). At the time set there 
is an electrical connection made at the magnet (B), which pulls out the 
pin (C) at the lock, which releases the bed, rings the gong (D), drops 
the safe, breaking the china, awakening the servant! 


T break of day he clambered up the hill; 
For oh, he wearied so of slaves and kings; 
Of tiresome toil, of unremitting ill, 
Of many, many, many things. 





The Recluse. 


Thence, to a hermit’s cell —far in the wild, 
Where joy nor sorrow e’er could vex his lot ;— 

Set high apart,—no more to be beguiled; 
The trivial world forgot. 


At eight a.M., he hasted—coming down; 
Think not that life seemed fairer, or more kind. 
Nay! ’T was that he, within yon sordid town, 
Had left his pipe behind! i £8 
W. Edson Smitb. . 


%— 


sympathy is our corner-stone; 

and that a clear conscience 

will be our only rewar® But 

at the same time we shall ex- 
plain how the desperate 
chances we take require us to 
exact higher rates than those of 

the regular companies, whose 
directors are so heartless and mer- 
cenary that they won’t insure the chronic sufferer at any cost. 

“You see how it will work, don’t you? Why, thousands of chronics 
who have been given up to die will jump at the chance to get their lives 
insured. But they will go right on living just the same as ever. Their 
heirs will see to it that the premiums are kept paid up in view of what 
might happen. But now mark this: I have, by a careful computation, 
founded on actual statistics, ascertained that out of twenty-five thousand 
cases. of incurable and progressive diseases we should n’t have to pay 
more than five death-benefits per year. The rest of our enormous 
revenue would go to pay dividends to the stockholders. A victim of 
locomotor ataxia would be a hundred-to-one shot, and a client with 
old-fashioned consumption a mine of gold. And we would be looked 
upon as noble-hearted philanthropists, too. I suggest that we organize 
under the title of the ‘Good Samaritan Insurance Co.,’ to sort of dis- 
tinguish ourselves from the Pharisee institutions that pass up candidates 
who, though technically moribund, yet have a grasp on longevity that 
nothing can break.” Geo. A. Elder. 


OPPOSING OPINIONS. 


M* ScripTURE.—The Rev. Mr. Glimmer hides his light under a 
bushel, I think. 
Miss Vinny GARRISH.—How wasteful! 


A pint cup would more 
than hide it. 


A POUND OF CURE. 


M*: Kane.—I read in a paper that sugar was a sure cure for hic- 
‘coughs, and I tried it on Dick. 
Mrs. BeeTroot.—Did it work ? 
Mrs. Kane.—Temporarily, but he has had a relapse about every 
twenty minutes ever since. 
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* given the woman seven eggs when she 
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Shanahan'’s Old Shebeen: 
Oo”, 
“THE MORNIN'S MORNIN.” 


By Gerald Brenan. 


| response to the many requests from our readers for copies of this famous poem, which 
appeared in PUCK several years ago, we have issued it as a Bookfet, in large, readable 
type, with the original illustrations, at 


TEN CENTS. PER COPY 


Admirers of ‘‘Shanahan’s Old Shebeen’’ will appreciate the opportunity to secure 
copies in handy pocket form. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 





THe Canny Grocer. 
The canny grocer sized up his cus- 
tomer. 
She had ordered six strictly fresh eggs. 
He took down the paper bag, and 


Brand WATERPROOF 
A waterproof collar perfect in 


going to the basket picked them out. Collars force tenes nt 2nd este. Caffe > 


Pe Saat re 25¢ All deaters. Style Book Free: 
I'wisting the top of the bag together The Arllagten Company aff 


he handed it to the woman, who paid Sp 128 Vrontwar, New York 
him and went away. ; 
The canny grocer smiled. He had 


ordered but six. 

He knew that when she reached 
home and found she had seven instead 
of six eggs she would be so delighted 


“Whuar is the difference,” asks the 
man with the dispirited whiskers and 
the keen eye, “between a girl with a 
with the supposition that she had over- clothespin on her nose and one whose 
reached him that she would entirely little brother is quarantined because of 
disregard the fact that six of the eggs a disease incident to childhood which 
were storage and one was dubious! is characterized by an eruption of the 


» hes ” 
For the grocer understood human skin ? : ae rad 
nature. And he was canny.—/lain “To avoid argument,” sighs the 
Dealer. man with the rectangular Adam’s ap- 


ple, “‘ what is the difference?” 





er’s breather is muzzled.” 
! ARS And afar down the glen arose the 


mournful cry of a loon lamenting its 


“c % ic . 
FOR » MEN One’s brother is measled, the oth- 





"MADE AT KEY WEST | lost love —Chicago Post. 











Address PUCK : 


295-309 Lafayette Street, New York 














Rrcror.— Now, what you want, my good man, is oxygen, plenty of oxygen! 
GILES (brightening up).— Law, now, is it, sir? an’ thankye kindly. I can’t 
say as I ever tasted ¢hat sort o’ gin, but I’ll ask for it over to the ‘‘ Three Tuns!” 


—London Punch. 





The piquancy of a Sherbet is attained by using a dash 
of ALbott’s Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts, in 
stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
























SHORT SIXES 


MADE IN FRANCE 





Bunner’s Short Stories 





Th will delight all sorts and conditions of 
readers. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Though the creations are de Maupassant’s the style 
is Bunner’s, and we are well acquainted with that 
quaint humor and originality.—Vetroit Free Press. 


THE SUBURBAN SAGE 


PRICE, in Cloth :: :: :: $1.00 per Volume. 


For sale by all Booksellers, 
or by mail from the Publishers on receipt of price. 


—rer 


THE RUNAWAY BROWNS 


Will bring more than one hearty laugh even 
from those unused to smile. — N., P. G@ S. Pulletin. 


MORE SHORT SIXES 


You smile over their delicious absurdities, per- 
haps, but never roar because they are ‘‘awfully 
funny.” — Boston Times. 


Mr. Bunner in the present volume writes in his most happy mood.—Boston Times. 
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295-309 Lafayette Street, New York 
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A soft, white skin gives 
charm to the plainest fea- 
tures. 

Pears’ Soap has a mes- 
sage of beauty for every 
woman who values a clear 
complexion. 


Sold wherever stores are found. 





Up vo Date. 

“That story of the building of the 
Tower of Babel should certainly be 
modernized.” 

“But how would you account for 
the confusion of tongues?” 

“Why, I suppose they had the tower 
pretty nearly up and then somebody 
yelled ‘Graft!’ and everybody accused 
everybody else and the job was held 
up!”—fVain Dealer, 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


32, 34 ans] 346 Bleecker Street. 
BRANCH WanKHOUSR: 20 Beekman Street H New Yous. 


Ali kinds of Paper made to order. 





JupGING From RESULTS. 


There used to be a police judge i 
before his dinner. 


favorite bar when a friend came in. 
“Judge,” 
making down the street here?” 


“No,” said the judge, “but I reckin I’ve tried everybody that did try 


— Saturday Evening Post. 


“EuREKA!” exclaimed Hiram Hoskins, who, with a lighted candle in his 
hand, was hunting for a leak in the gaspipe. 
Now we'll have to pay out more money to 


sadly said: “That’s just our luck, 
get the roof fixed.”-——Record- Herald. 








RY MURINE EYE REMED 


No Smarting — Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Try itfor Red, Weak, Watesy Bpenens Qran- 
ulated Byelids. Llustrated B Book in each Pack- 





Physicians’ Practice for many years. Now d 

cated to the public i sold by I ists at %c 
and Sc Per Bottle. Murine Kye Salvein Aseptic 
Tubes, 25c and 60c. 


In the same town a newcomer started a distillery whose 
product before long was famous for its fire and its potency. 
One day, after court adjourned, the old judge was sipping a toddy at his 


said his friend, “did you ever try any of the new whisky they ’re 


WHEN YOUR EYES NEED CARE 





Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


n a Kentucky town who liked a toddy 


A moment later Mrs. Hoskins 





Larry. — I like Professor 
Whatshisname in Shakespere. 
He brings things home to you 
that you never saw before. | 

Harry.—Huh! I’ve got 
a laundry manas good as that. 
—Jack-O'-Lantern, 











Hicks.—I hear that Brown’s speech 
at the club dinner last night was quite 
funny. 

Wicks.—The opening sentence was 
—very! He rose and said: “While I 
was sitting on my thoughts a chair 
struck me.” Everybody roared. — 
Boston Transcript. 








DRUGGISTS. 








Great Western 


EXTRA DRY 


Champagne 


The oaly American Cham- 
pagne ever awarded a 
Gold Medal at Foreign 
Expositions: 
Paris Exposition, 1867 
France 
Paris Exposition, 1889 
France 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
France 
Vienna Exposition, 1873 
Austria 
Bruxelles Exposition,1897 
Beigium 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1910 
Belgium 
tt 
Pleasant Valley 


Wine Co. 


Oldest and Largest Champagne 
Producers in America 


Rheims New York 

















Yuan SHIH-KAI does not seem to have 
made any promises regarding another 
term.—Chicago Record- Herald. 





“SEE AMERICA FIRST.” 


: Courtesy of 
Northern Pachic R.R. 





EaGLe Nest Rock, GARDINER CANYON. 
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Every lover of a good cocktaif should insist that Ab- 
bott’s Bitters be used in making it ; 
the very best. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


insures your getting 





OLp Lapy.—There is one thing I notice particularl¥ about that young man 
He seems to have an inborn, instinctive respect for 
He treats every woman as though she were a being from a higher 
sphere, to be approached only with the utmost delicacy and deference. 
GRANDDAUGHTER (sweet eighteen ).—Yes, he’ s extraordinarily and horridly 


who calls to see you. 
women. 


bashful.—Four-Leaf Clover, 











Laugh and Grow Fat ! 


While on 
The Road 





provide amusement 


for your family 


BY SUBSCRIBING FOR 


rok 


Take PUCK and Laugh ! 








THE FOREMOST AND MOST WIDELY QUOTED 
HUMOROUS WEEKLY 


As a Home Paper PUCK will please you : 





@ It is funny, but neither vulgar nor suggestive. 
@ It is attractive pictorially, because its artifts are among the be&. 
@ It is of serious interest, because its cartoons form a political history of the times. 


@ It is not a juvenile publication, but 


it is better for children than the comic 


supplements of the Sunday newspapers. 


Published Every Wednesday. 


10c. per Copy. $5.00 Yearly. 





If your newsdealer does n't handle PUCK, 


ask him to order it for you. 


Tell Your Newsdealer 


NEXT WEEK. 





PUCK, New York 


Enclosed find ten cents for which send 
me a liberal package of, sample copies 


of PUCK. xy 





















Way UP in the very heart of Maine there is a mighty lake among the 

2) mountains. It is reached after a journey of many hours from 
/ the place where you “go in.” ‘That is the phrase of the 
country, and when you have once “gone in,” you know why 
it is not correct to say that you have gone /hrough the woods, 
or, simply, 4 your destination. You find that you have 
plunged into a new world—a world that has nothing in com- 
mon with the world that you live in; a world of wide, solemn, 
desolate grandeur, a world of space and silence: a world that oppresses your 
soul—and charms you irresistibly. And after you have once “come out” of 
that world, there will be times, to the day of your death, when you will be home- 
sick for it, and will long with a childlike longing to go back to it. 

Up in this wild region you will find a fashionable Summer-hotel, with elec- 
tric bells and seven-course dinners, and “guests” who will dress seven times a 
day. It is perched on a little flat point, shut off from the mainland by a huge 
rocky cliff. It is an impertinence in that majestic wilderness, and Leather- 
Stocking would doubtless have had a hankering to burn such an affront to 
Nature; but it is a good hotel, and people go to it and breathe the generous air 
of the great woods. 

On the beach near this hotel, where the canoes were drawn up in line, 
there stood one Summer morning a curly-haired, fair young man—not so 
very young, either—whose cheeks were uncomfortably red as he looked first 
at his own canoe, high and dry, loaded with rods and landing-net and 
luncheon-basket, and then at another canoe, fast disappearing down the lake, 
wherein sat a young man and a young woman. 

“Dropped again, Mr. Morpeth?” 

The young man looked up and saw a saucy face looking at him. A girl 
was sitting on the string-piece of the dock. It was the face of a girl between 
childhood and womanhood. By the face and the figure, it was a woman grown. 
By the dress, you would have judged her a girl. 

And you would have been confirmed in the latter opinion by the fact that 
the young person was doing something unpardonable for a young lady, but not 
inexcusable in the case of a youthful tomboy. She had taken off her canvas 
shoe, and was shaking some small stones out of it. There was a tiny hole in her 
black stocking, and a glimpse of her pink toe was visible. The girl was sun- 
burnt, but the toe was prettily pink. 

“Your sister,” replied the young man with dignity, “was to have gone 
fishing with me; but she remembered at the last moment that she had a prior 
engagement with Mr. Brown.” 

“She had n’t,” said the girl. “I heard them make it up last evening, after 
you went upstairs.” 

* The young man clean forgot himself. 

“She’s the most heartless coquette in the world!” he cried, and clinched 
his hands. 

“She is all that,” said the young person on the string-piece of the dock, 
“and more too. And yet, I suppose, you want her all the same?” 

“I’m afraid I do,” said the young man, miserably. 

“Well,” said the girl, putting her shoe on again, and beginning to tie it up, 
‘“‘T’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Morpeth. You’ve been hanging around Pauline 
for a year, and you are the only one of the men she keeps on a string whio 
has n’t snubbed me. Now, if you want me to, I’ll give you a lift.” 

“ A—a—what?” 

“A lift. You’re wasting your time. Pauline has no use for devotion. 
It’s a drug in the market with her—has been for five seasons. There’s only 
one way to get her worked up. ‘I'wo fellows tried it, and they nearly got there; 
but they were n’t game enougii to stay to the bitter end. I think you’re game, 

and I'll tell you. You’ve got to make her jealous.” 

“ Make her jealous of me?” 

“No!” said his friend, with infinite scorn; “make her jealous of the other 
girl. OA/ but you men are stupid!” 

The young man pondered a moment. 

“Well, Flossy,” he began, and then he became conscious of a sudden 
change in the atmosphere, and perceived that the young lady was regarding 
hini with a look that might have chilled his soul. 

“Miss Flossy—Miss Belton—” he hastily corrected himself. Winter 
promptly changed to summer in Miss Flossy Belton’s expressive face. 

“Your scheme,” he went on, “is a good one. Only—it involves the dis- 
covery of another girl.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Flossy, cheerfully. 

‘- Well,” said the young man, “does n’t it strike vou that if I were to develop 
a sudden admiration for any one of these other young ladies whose charms I 
have hitherto neglected, it would come off tardily—lack artistic verisimilitude, so 
to speak ?” 

“ Rather,” was Miss Flossy’s prompt and frank response; “especially as 
there is n’t one of them fit to flirt with.” 

“Well, then, where am I to discover the girl?” 

Miss Flossy untied and retied her shoe. Then she said, calmly: 

“What ’s the matter with—” a hardly perceptible hesitation-—“ me?” 

“With you?” Mr. Morpeth was startled out of his manners. 

“Yes!” 

Mr. Morpeth simply stared. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Miss Flossy, “I’m not good-looking enough?” 

«You are good-looking enough,” replied Mr. Morpeth, recovering himself, 
“for anything—” and he threw a convincing emphasis into the last word as he 
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took what was probably his first real inspection of his adored one’s junior— 
“but—are n’t you a trifle—young ?” 

“How old do you suppose I am?” 

“I know. Your sister told me. You are sixteen.’ 

“Sixteen!” repeated Miss Flossy, with an infinite and uncontrollable s scorn. 
“Yes, and I’m the kind of sixteen that stays sixteen till your elder sister’s mar- 
ried. I was eighteen years old on the third of last December—unless they 
began to double on me before I was old enough to know the difference—it 
would be just like Mama to play it on me in some such way,” she concluded, 
reflectively. 

“Eighteen years old!” said the young man. “The deuce!” Do not 
think that he was an ill-bred young man. He was merely astonished, and he 
had much more astonishment ahead of him. He mused for a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s your plan of campaign? I am—to discover you.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Flossy, calmly, “and to flirt with me like fun.” 

“And may I ask what attitude you are to take when you are—discovered ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the imperturbable Flossy. “I am going to dangle 
you.” 

“To—to dangle me?” 

“ As a conquest, don’t you know. Let you hang round and laugh at you.” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“There, don’t be wounded in your masculine pride. You might as well 
face the situation. . You don’t think that Pauline’s in love with you, do you?” 

“No!” groaned the young man. 

“But you’ve got lots of money. Mr. Brown has got lots more. You're 
eager. Brown is coy. That’s the reason that Brown is in the boat and you 
are on the cold, cold shore, talking to Little Sister. Now if Little Sister jumps 
at you, why, she’s simply taking Big Sister's leavings; it’s all in the family, any 
way, and there’s no jealousy, and Pauline can devote her whole mind to Brown. 
There, don’t look so limp. You men are simply childish. Now, after you ’ve 
asked me to marry you “ 

“Qh, I-’m to ask you to marry me?” 

“Certainly. You needn’t look frightened, now. I won’t accept you. 
But then you are to go around like a wet cat,and mope, and hang on worse 
than ever. Then Big Sister will see that she can’t afford to take that sort of 
thing from Little Sister, and then—there’s your chance.” 

“Oh, there’s my chance, is it?” said Mr. Morpeth. He seemed to have 
fallen into the habit of repetition. 

“There ’s your only chance,” said Miss Flossy, with decision. 

Mr. Morpeth meditated. He looked at the lake, where there was no longer 
sign or sound of thescanoe, and he looked at: Miss Flossy, who sat calin, self- 
confident and careless, on the string-piece of the dock. 

“TI don’t know how feasible »” he began. 

“It’s feasible,” said Miss Flossy, with decision. ‘Of course, Pauline will 
write to Mama, and of course Mama will write and scold me. But she’s got to 
stay in New York, and nurse Papa’s gout; and the Miss Redingtons are all the 
chaperons we’ve got up here, and they don’t amount to anything—so I 
don’t care.” 

“ But why,” inquired the young man; and his tone suggested a complete 
abandonment to Miss Flossy’s idea: “why should you take so much trouble 
for me?” 

“Mr. Morpeth,” said Miss Flossy, solemnly, “I’m two years behind the 
time-table, and I’ve got to make a strike for liberty, or die. And besides,” she 
added, “if you are mice, it need n’t be such an awful trouble.” 

Mr. Morpeth laughed. 

“T'll try to make it as little of a bore : as possible,” he said, extending his 
hand. She did not take it. 

“Don’t make any mistake,” she cautioned him, searching his face with her 
eyes; “this is n’t to be any little-girl affair. Little Sister does n’t want any kind, 
elegant, supercilious encouragement from Big Sister’s young man. It’s got to 
be a veal flirtation—devotion no end, and ten times as much as ever Pauline 
could get out of you—and you’ve got to keep your end ’way—’way— 
"way up!” 

The young man smiled. 

“T'll keep my end up,” he said; “but are you certain that you can keep 
yours?” 

“I think so,” replied Miss Flossy. “Pauline will raise an awful row; but 
if she goes too far I'll tell my age, and hers too.” 

Mr. Morpeth looked in Miss Flossy’s calm face. Then he extended his 
hand once more. 

“It’s a bargain, so far as I am concerned,” he said. 

This time a soft and small hand met his with a firm, friendly, honest 
pressure. 

“ And I'll refuse you,” said Miss Flossy. The continuation of this charm- 
ing story will be found in Short Sixes, a collection of similar tales, by H. C. 
Bunner, and published by Keppler & Schwarzmann, 295-309 Lafayette St., 
New York, price one dollar, bound in cloth. You ought to get acquainted 
with Bunner if you don’t know him already, and it will be the biggest treat 
that you have had for long and long. Short Sixes is a book bubbling from 
the spring of real humor, kindliness, and art. Of course, if you like the kind 
of “humor” which depends upon one man’s hitting another with two feet of 








’ bologna sausage, or a couple of cherubic infants trying to push each other down 


a coal-hole—you might not like Bunner. But—try Short Sixes first, and see 
where you stand. We warrant you'll go further and read the whole Bunner series. 
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BERNHEIM DISTILLING Co, 
Lovisviite Ky. 











THE KIND YOUR 
GRANDFATHER 
USED 

STILL THE BEST. 

















Note style 
2% bottling 


This is the 
Guaranteed 
Original 
Package. 


















To get solid with 
the steady drinkers in your place, 
give them the old standby — 


“TI. W. HARPER” 





“GRANDMA,” said Brewster’s young 


son one day, “which of my parents 
do I resemble?” 

“ Both,” the grandmother apswered. 
“You have your mother’s remarkable 
capacity for spending money and_your 
father’s absolute genius for not making 
it."—Kansas City Star. 





Keep Your Matches Dry 


in this light-weight, 
nickel-plated, waterproof Match Box 
which we will send, together with 
a copy of this month’s National 
Sportsman, on receipt of 25c. in 
stamps or coin. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 
78 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





















{2.3Ne 
Bar Keepers Friend 


lasts, it will shine on! It benefits all metals, minerals 0: 
wood while cleaning them. 25c 1 Ib box. For sale by a 
nd 30 ctump ter qumple to, Seana 
295 E. Washi St. P 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


To Key West and Cuba. 


The through car service 
between New York and Key 
West now in operation is a 
distinct advantage to travel 
between this section and 
Cuba. 

It is a direct rail line to 
the tip end of Florida with 
a ferry thence to Havana. 

The dauntless courage and 
the resistless energy of Mr. 
Flagler made the oversea 
railroad to Key West a fact 
and so placed at the dispo- 
sition of the traveling public 
a rail line to within 90. miles 
of the Cuban capital. It 
brings Havana almost as 
close to New York as New 
Orleans. It eliminates the 
necessity of a trip by sea and 
saves almost two days in the 
time of transit. 

The through drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars operated over 
the Pennsylvania, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line 
and Florida East Coast Rail- 
way leave New York Penn- 
sylvania Station 9.34 A. M., 
West Philadelphia 11.55 
A. M., Baltimore 2.06 P. M. 
and arrive at Key West 9.00 
A. M. second morning and 
the connecting steamer arrives 
at Havana 5.00 P. M. the 
saine evening. . 

Apart from the other ad- 
vantages in time and comfort 
the railway ride over the ocean 
gives to this trip an absolutely 
unique distinction. 


LUCK. 





‘*Curious, what hard luck I have! 


get over, sometimes the horse; both of us together— 


never !—Fliegende Blatter 


Sometimes I 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 


50c. per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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corks only at the Home 
Plant in St. Louis 







































The Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


Covers an area of 140 acres of ground, equal to 70 city 





blocks, upon which are located 110 individual buildings. 





CAPACITY 


2,500,000 barrels per year 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
Refrigerator freight cars 1,500 
Horses at home piant’ - 143 
Wagons at home plant - 78 
Auto Trucks at home piant 74 





— Power »* “tee horse power Horses at Branches 483 
lectric Power Plant - horse power Wagons at Branches 430 
R Plant - 4,000 tons per day aie teain at Branches 47 
° . 1,200 tons per day 
Coal Used - 325 tons per day EMPLOYES 
FREIGHT At St. Louis Plant 6,000 peopic 
Inbound and outbound 50,000 cars per year At 36 Branches 1,500 people 


Total Sales, 1911 — 1,527,832 Barrels 


Budweiser Bottled Beer Sales, 1911 — 


PAVING THE Way. 
At a political meeting a very enthu- 


siastic German made a speech begin- 


ning like this: 
“ My dear fellow-citizens und fellow- 
Shermans, 1 don’t vant to say nod- 


| dings about nobody, but look at dem 


Irish in de Tenth Vard; vot have dey 
got? Paved streets! Und vot have 
we got? Mut! Mui! Now, my fel- 
low-citizens und fellow-Shermans, vot 
I vish to say is dis: Coom, let us put 
our heads together und make a block 
pavement. "St. Paul Dispatch. 
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173,184,600 Bottles 


“Why are you rushing around so 
to-day ?” 

“I'm trying to get something for 
my wife.” 

“Had any 
Journal. 


A NOTED DOCTOR SAYS, 


Everyone should use some little antiseptic 
powder in the shoes. Confining the feet in 
shoes, is in itself unnatural and causes a 
moist or smarting condition. People of re- 
finement now use daily, Allen's Foot-Ease, 
the antiseptic powder to be shaken into the 
shoes, and would as soon go without a denti- 


offers ?”’ 


— Courier- 


| frice as without the use of Allen’s Foot-Ease. 





live boy 





SS 
book you ever read, 


felt padded, web thum», and deep pocket. 
Send in vour order to-day. 


827 Main Street, SMETHPORT, PA. 





MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You couid not 
give him a greater pleasure or a stronger influence for good, 


WALTER CAMP icc to'se'She THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, fascinat- 
ing stories and instructive articles all of intense interest to every 
Departments devoted to The . 
Boy Scouts of America, Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Athletics. 
eww te Stamps and Coins. A new 
andsome cover in colors each month, 
Beautifully illustrated throughout. 


SPECIAL OFFER! For only soc. we will send you THE 

t BOYS’ MAGAZINE for 6months, AND 
SSS of the most useful and practical f 
“ Fifty Ways for Boys to Zarn Money.”’ & 
AND this splendid baseball glove. This glove is made by one of 
the foremost American manufacturers. of finest tan leather, 


Your subscription will be entered at 
onceand the book and baseball glove will be sent to you by réturn 
mail. SATISFACTION, OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD co., 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowl- 







Photography, Car- 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c. a copy. 
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HER RIGHTS! 
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What would happen to a man if he butted in‘at 


the head of a line 


like Woman does ? 

















